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MARIA MONTFORD; 


Or, the Consequences of Indiscretion. 





“ Tears vainly flow for errors learnt too late, 
“ When timely caution should prevent our fate.” 
Hucues. 

\ ARIA MONTFORD vas the only child of a gentleman 
I whose family was more remarkable for its antiquity than 
forthe wealth that appertained to any of its branches, until 
the person just alladed to, by dint of industry, and a series of 
fortunate circumstances, as a merchant in the city of Bristol, 
realized an ample independence, and enjoyed all the comforts 
and luxuries of life to the extent of his wishes. 

At the age of thirty-five he espoused the daughter of an emi- 
nent clothier in the county of Gloucester, with whom he re- 
ceived a suitable portion ; and, in addition to his other instances 
of good fortune, experienced the comforts of uninterrupted 
domestic harmony, and perfect matrimonial felicity. Of the 
characters of Mr. and Mrs. Montford little need be said to il- 
lustrate them. Alike cheerful in their disposition, contented 
with their situation, humane, charitable, and benevolent, they 
were of that class of mortals who pass under the denomination 
of plain, well-meaning, sober, good sort of people ; with few 
ideas beyond ihe ordinary occurrences of life, and few wishes 
beyond the gratifications their ample fortune enabled them to 
Procure, without embarrassment or difficulty ; while their unas- 
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suming manners, correct moral conduct, and boundless hospi- 
tality, rendered them objects of regerd and esteem toa large 
circle of acquaintance, and of interest also to many who pare 
took of the luxuries that covered their plentiful table. 

As several years had clapsed ere a living child was granted 
to their wishes, they were from that cause perhaps yet more 
tenderly attached to the only pledge of mutua! aiiection it 
pleased providence ty spare to them; and, as the litue gurl was 
likely one day to inherit a considerable fortune, they resolved 
to bestow on her the most fashionable, or, as it is more fre. 
quently termed, the best education in their power; for which 
purpose she was placed, at the age of eight years, ata celebrated 
seminary in the neigiitbourhood of the metropolis, where no 
expence was spared to render her one of the most acc: wn plished 
of the numerous pupils, whose wondertul acquirements had 
been the subject of admiration, and procured a large portion 
of celebrity to the mansion whence such brilliant geins of per 
fection had issued. 

As Maria’s genius was quick, her temper docile, and her dis 
position lively, she made a very tolerable progress in the varie 
ous branches of her education. ‘fn neusie and di wing she ex. 


celled most of her companions ; she sung with taste, and danced 


> | 

gracefully ; in a word, when she quitted school at the comple: 
tion of her sixteenth year, she was, according to the common 
acceptation of the words, highly-aecomplished. Possessed of 
a pleasing countenance, a light and elegant figure; an affee 
tionate heart, and a swect temper: impetuous tn her motions, 
hasty.in her decisions; vay, volatile, and unveflecting ; and as 
romantic in her aitachments as any of the love iy heroines 
Wirose astonishii = zdventures she had frequently perused, in 
common with her fe!low-pupils, at the season that ought to have 
been exclusiv y rer 

Received by hes ds with rap , ndmired, flattered, 
« rted id law MoM c d with her situa- 
tion, and ior a short whi fancied hersely the | niest and uost 
fortunate of u Gut u i hay ; was never yet 
th } tof man 

” tera ynething unposs sd, 
Cor and sickens ail the ¢ 

and he w tof a iover, that is to s V,s0 “hoa 1 Aas Maria's 
visionary dreams had picture i, was an i rinonmntable bar to 
hei ichcity. She had bumerous a Minirer ot whom some were 
attracted bY the graces of her person, and others oy the prose 
pect ve had of one dav poss ! aha omc fortnne3 but 
there was not one of them who wered her romanwe reas 
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come the heroine of a tale of tender sentiment and sensibility, 
she vainly looked around ler for the hero she had dreamed of, 
and with indifference listened to the compliments of the Bris- 
iolian beaux ; and to the high-raised hopes and views of her 
fond parents, with something bordering on contempt; for they, 
good souls, thought only of their idol’s aggrandizement by a 
splendid marriage, while the object of their solicitude indulged 
in the dangerous sentiments engendered by romantic folly, rash 
enthusiasm, and visionary happiness. Her mind was therefore 
well prepared to receive an impression from the first object an- 
swering her ideas of a hero, and she was determined, should 
such an object fortunately make his appearance, to maintain the 
proper independence of sentiments and freedom of opinion of 
a trac heroine ; and, if compelled to act in opposition to the 
inclinations of her parents, to sacrifice all for love, and with the 
chosen of her heart flee to some sequestered spot, and enjoy 
the fancied bliss of rural retirement—a cottage and a narrow 
income. Poor Maria! how many have, like thee, had cause 
ioregret that some of the hours devoted to the acquirement of 
frivolous accomplishments, were not more usefully employed in 
storing their minds with lessons of wisdom, and teaching them 
to beware of the encroachments of vanity, and the wiles of 
temptation. 

Two years had rolled away, and in that space of time Maria 
had refused no less than three young gentlemen, whose birth, 
circumstances, and characters, rendered any of them ar eligi- 
ble match for the fair subject of our tale, and with whom her 
parents would have been highly satisfied. But they suited not 
the taste, nor answered the expectations of Maria, whom: fate 
decreed should accompany her parents on an excursion to Wey 
mouth, where chancing to be introduced to a young officer, of 
the name of Harlowe, at a ball, she instantly settled it in her 
own mind that he alone was destined to become her husband ; 
that for him she would “ brave all dangers, scora all fears,” 
aad ultimately, with the beloved of her soul, experience “ the 
sweets of joy domestic.” 

_Asthe person of Lieutenant Harlowe was peculiarly graceful, 
his manners polished, and his conversation such as convinced 
his hearers he had been accustomed to genteel society, and had 
received a liberal education, lye was well received in the politest 
circles ; and Maria’s vanity was not a little gratified by per- 
ceiving that this object of general applause and admiration ap- 
peared to bestow his most marked attentions on herself, and 
whenever an opportunity of privately addressing her occurred, 
of pouring into her willing ear the most impassioned speeches 
and assurances of an ardent and unalienable affection. Now 
Was the moment arrived for which Maria had so vainly looked ; 
here was the being she had pictured to imagination; and, with 
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all the enthusiasm and romance of her nature, she resigned 
herself to the delight of loving, and, as she imagined, being 
beloved, by the most amiable and engaging of mortals; ig 
whom she candidly acknowledged her affeetion, and granted 
him a private interview, for the purpose of a mutual explana. 
tion of their sentiments. 

When a woinan once permits a man to perceive he can with. 
draw her in a single instance from her duty, or the line of con. 
duct prudence directs her to pursue, he rarely fails in using his 
influence to prevail on her.to venture further on the road of 
folly and destruction. Lieutenant Harlowe readily perceived 
the hold he had gained of Maria’s heart, and aware of her ro. 
mantic turn of mind, he judged that every appearance of con. 
cealment and of mystery would the more effectually serve his 
purpose, and lead to the completion of his views upon herself 
and fortune, with far more celerity and success than if he tod 
in the plain beaten track of ordinary mortals, and solicited her 
parents’ sanction to his suit; a sanction Maria had assured him 
she scarcely doubted of their granting, as their whole affections 
centered in herself, and to promote her happiness was, she 
weil knew, the first and most earnest wish of their hearts. But 
this was not, for many reasons, a mode of procedure which 
Harlowe was inclined, or could conveniently adopt. He per. 
ceived, indeed, that the Montfords were doatingly fond of 
their daughter, and as he was by no means deficient in the 
knowledge of his own agremens, he even felt inclined to believe 
they might be induced to overlook his want of fortune, and be- 
stow their Maria and their riches on the object of her love. 
But should this weighty obstacle be overcome, would they not 
at least seek to wed her to a man whose birth was respectable, 
and whose connections would not reflect discredit on their 
choice? Assuredly they would make enquiry into his pedigree, 
and equally certain it was, the story of bis birth was too well. 
known to hope for its concealment; or, that the son of Lady 
’s Abigail, the offspring of an adulterous intercourse, 
could meet their approbation, even though he had received a 
genteel and liberal education, by the favour of the earl, his real 
or supposed father ; who, after marrying this boy’s mother to 
his principal steward, and settling them in easy circumstances, 
took upon himself the entire management and expence of the 
young man’s education, which, being in every respect conducted 
on the most liberal plan imaginable, would, with his abilities 
and graceful exterior, have enabled him to make a superiot 
figure in the profession (that of a barrister) for which he was 
intended, had not his naturally vicious disposition and bound- 
fess extravagance so greatly displeased the earl that he had 
threatened to withdraw his countenance from him entirely, 
when some new excesses committed at Oxford, where he was 
then 
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then a student, led to his expulsion from college, and com- 
pleted his destruction in the favour of his lordsiip, who vowed 
never again to see the unworthy object of his generosity and 
aflectionate solicitude, and only obtawed for him a cominission 
inthe army, in order, as he said, 10 prevent bis going on the 
highway, or having recourse to some disgiace/ul meaus for a 
subsistence. 

With these facts Maria was entirely unacquainted. From 
ber lover she had heard a plausible tale, of his being the son 
of aprivate gentleman of sinail fortuae, who being on terms of 
frieudship with Lord , had, throveh his lordship’s bouaty, 
been enabled to bestow upon his son a liberal education, which 
after his decease the ear! continued io detray the expences of, 
until some trifling excesses, into which youth and a lively dis- 
position had hurried him, haviug reached the ears of his pa- 
tron, he was thrown pennyless upon the world ; and ‘only 
through the interest of a friend, whose name lie did net men- 
tion, obtained his commission ; wiici: being ali he then had to 
depend upon, ‘* | mast seek,” said he, “ ihe bubble reputae 
tion, amidst the din of war, the carnage of battle; and in dis- 
tant climes acquire either a scanty subsistence, or perish with 
the thousends alike des:ived to fall tue sacrifice of a sanguinary 
conilict and a luckless destiny. 

Maria shuddered ; the image of Harlowe, wounded, dying, 
perhaps unassisted, unattended, and in a land of strangers, arose 
with all its horrors to her view, and she sighed to think how 
unjastly fortune bestows her favours, how cruelly she blasts the 
fairest prospects of the worthiest of mankind, while prospee 
rous vice aud folly rear their heads on. high, aud find “ to-mer- 
row even as this day, and more abundantly.” She sighed too 
at the idea of their approaching separation; her owa stay at 
Weymouth was nearly ended, and hisvegiment, he had fre- 
quently assured ber, were in daily expectation of orders for 
the Kast Indies, whence it was not likely they would return for 
several years, should fate even permit them to revisit their nar 
uve land. 

The agonies of Harlowe,at the prospect of their parting, 
appeared violent and uncontroulable, and the feelings of poor 
Mana were of the most distressing nature; for, notwithstand- 
ing al her romantic flights, and her affection for Haslowe, con- 
science bade ler beware of deceiving her parents, or taking 
any step of consequence without their sanction or knowledge. 
Again she urged and entreated her lover to declare their mur 
tual attachment, and solemnly promised, should her parents rer 
fuse their approbation to his suit, to live only for him, and wait 
the event of years, or happier turns of fortune. But this-suited 
hot the views nor the necessitics of Harlowe, and he gave a 
decided negative to her proposals. ‘To love, and love alone, he 
swore, 
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swore, would he owe the possession of his adored Maria and 
in a luckless moment, the infatuated girl, confiding in the af: 
fection of her Henry, and relying on the hope of ‘a speedy ree 
conciliation with her parents, quitted their protection, and fly. 
ing to Scotland, formed an engagement which doomed her to 
future misery and unavailing regret. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





Sketch of a Tour to Dublin and Part of the County of 
Wicklow. i 


(Concluded from Page 703.) 


LACK-ROCK, at which we arrived an hour after leaving 
Dublin, has a situation considerably elevated above the 

bay, and is certainly one of the most attractive spots in the vi- 
cinity of the Irish metropolis. So great has been the influx 
into this place, that it is now become a large and handsome 
town, containing very many excellent houses, and some traly 
magnificent ones. Lord Aldborough, Lord Cloncurry, and Se 
veral other noblemen have seats in the neighbourhood, the 
grounds about which are in general extremely wel! wooded, and 
approach nearly to the water's edge. Beyond Black-rock, and 
pursuing the shores of the bay, are the equally beautiful vil 
jages of Williamstown, Dunleary, and Dalkey ; composed ak 
most exclusively either of the summer residences of people of 
rank or fortune, or of handsome lodging-houses, devoted to 
the use of those who wish to enjoy the pleasures of sea. bathing, 
and of a country situation which abounds in the most delight 
ful objects. ‘This, too, is a very favourite excursion for the day 
with the inhabitants of Dublin. On Sunday, when the wea- 
ther is tolerably fine, the road along the south shore of the bay 
is thronged with passengers and vehicles of every description; 
and indeed, when one considers the avidity with which the ci- 
tizens of London crowd along the level, dusty roads, and 
through the tiresome ranges of parallel buildings, in the vici- 
nity of that metropolis, it can scarcely excite astonishment 
that the people of Dublin should, with equal eazeruess, avail 
themselves of the superior natural beauii:s which tbe neigh 
bourhood of their city affords. The vehicle most frequenily 
employed on these occasions is the jaunting car ; a description 
of carriage well adapted to the purposes of viewing the coun 
try, and which, from the comparative smallness of its original 
cost, and the trifling expence attendant upon it, is possessed by 
a great number of families in the middle ranks of life. Nor 
are the lower class of people without their resources of this 
kind. 
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ind. That rude, awkward machine, the [rish jingle, open at 
wp, and supported upon four lofty il!-constructed wheels, may 
beseen rattling over the road with as much speed as one horse, 
drawing six or eight passengers, can support ; and guided by an 
yncouth-looking fellow, with whom the lowest ostler at an Eng- 
lsh inn would scorn to associate himself. The great abundance 
of these vehicles in Dublin, and the cheapness of the convey- 
ance,enable a vast number of people to make country excur- 
dons, who would otherwise be precluded from ever stirring be- 
yond the precincts of the city ; while they furnish to the ca- 
sual observer & copious source of amusement, in the contem- 
plation of the singular groupes of these tourists of a day, who 
are following thus closely the steps of their superiors in life. 
Leaving the village of Dunleary to the left, we now proceeded 
at a greater distance from the coast, of which, however, we 
caught at intervals some very pleasing views. The road, though 
wide, and upon the whole tolerably good, was still not such as 
might have been expected from the immediate vicinity of the 
capital, The same general remark may be extended to the 
state of cultivation in the country through which we passed. 
While the greater number of .fieids betokened the industry and 
care of the farmer, there were still very many which bore the 
most evident marks of neglect or want of skill: several I ob- 
served, in which the ragwort and thistle might almost have 
been mistaken for the crop which was sought for from the 
land. ‘The rents are, as might be expected, very high in this 
neighbourhood ; varying from six or eight to fourteen pounds 
per acre of Irish measure: this gives an average of about six 
pounds for the English statute acre ; the proportion of the Irish 
acre being to the English as 5 to 3, or more exactly as 49 to 30. 
Though the summer had been a very dry one, and it was now 
near the Jatter end of August, | remarked that the greater pro- 
portion of the year's crop of hay was still remaining in large 
cocks upon the fields. Nor was this observation merely of a 
local nature: in every part of Lreland it is considered necessary 
to keep the hay out thus long, to prevent the risk of its firing 
when put into stack. ‘The extreme dampness of the Lrish cli- 
mate may, perhaps, afford the best explanation of this circum- 
stance: the substance of the grass, loaded with moisture, re- 
quires, to produce the proper degree of dryness in it, a longer 
exposure to the air than is either necessary or proper in most 
parts of England. ‘This dampness of the climate is extremely 
favourable to the state of the pastures in Ireland. I have seen 
inthe countics of Kildare and East Meath large tracts of grass 
land, decidediy superior to any T have observed in Englaud; 


and, thouch this superiority does not extend to the county of 


Wicklow, the pastures here may certainly be regarded as very 
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excellent with respect both to the quantity and quality of the 
grass. 

On approaching the town of Bray, the views along the 
coast become exceedingly grand and interesting. The pring. 
pal features in the prospect ure the promontories of Killaney and 
Bray ; the first forming by its boid front a southern barrier to 
the entrance into Dublin Bay ; the latter, still more lofty, 
rugged, and precipitous, projecting itself into the sea at some 
distance further to the south. Between these headlands, and 
almost concealed by their overhanging sides,is the beautiful 
little bay of Killaney ; which, situated elsewhere, might have 
been celebrated in the narrative of the traveller, or song of the 
descriptive poet; but placed so near to the bay of Dublin, its 
beauties are lessened in the comparison, and it is little known 
but as an appendage to descriptions of the latter. Opposite to 
Killaney Head, QXnd at the distance of a mile from the shore, 
is the barren rock called Dalkey Island, on which, previously 
to the rebellion, the ceremony of a burlesque coronation was 
annually performed ; some. person from among the Dublin pO 
pulace being usually selected as monarch of the isle, and at- 
tended to his mock throne by vast numbers of people. Dis 
rected more to the right, the eye embraces in the distant view 
the lofty sammits of the two Sugar-Loaf mountains, so named 
from the perfect conical forms which they assume. The Great 
Sugar-Loaf, or highest of the two, is one of the most elevated 
points in the island, and forins a striking and conspicuous ob 
ject from every part of the adjazent coast. These mountains 
are granitic in their structure, a circumstance which theit 
peoked and abrapt forms would alone be sufficient to indicate, 

We got to Bray at haif past nine. This town, which iss 
tuated upon the sea coast, Consists principally of one street, 
somewhat more, perhaps, than half a mile in length. The 
houses, generally speaking, are low and mean, and the 
town presents nothing that is particularly worthy the attention 
of the stranger. ‘The church is a tolerably handsome building, 
and, in the immediate vicinity of the town, we observed an ex 
tensive range of barracks for the reception of the military, who 
are usually stationed here. We breakfasted at Quin’s, the 
principal inn, where the accommodations, though better thaa 
in most of the Lrish country towns, do not appear adequate t 
the extent of the posting business in the place. Bray forms 
the principal enivance from Dablin into the county of Wick 
low, and during the summer and autumn the number of people 
passing throvgh the town upon this excursion is great beyon 
calculation. 

Having fortified ourselves for walking by a hearty meal, we 
left our soattered chaise to that ruinous fate which, it was evl 
dent, must cre long overtake it, and set forwards on foot for the 
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Dargle, the first object in the Wicklow scenery which claims 
the attention of the traveller. The direct distance from’ Bray 
io this place is lithe more than two miles. The intervening 
country possesses that peculiar character which is usually ob- 
grved on the outskirts of a mountainous district: it is hilly and 
picturesque, without displaying any feature of wildness or sub- 
limity. “The valleys and sides of the hills are for the most part 
covered with wood, and numerous villas present themselves in 
the view. The scenery of the Dargle may be considered as in- 
termediate between this and the more romantic grandeur of 
the mountainous region. 

Tracing upwards for some distance the course of a small 
iver, we arrived at the spot, where it emerges from a deep 
chasm or glen, the precipitous sides of which are cloathed even 
to their summits with a thick foliage, interrupted only by the 
protrusion here and there of vast masses of rock, which hang 
their abrupt forms over the valley beneath. This is the Dargle 
in its general appearance, and the same interesting character of 
scenery is preserved throughout the whole extent of the glea, 
which is considerably more than a mile in length. Entering 
the majestic woods to the north of the stream, we followed a 
path which has been cut through them, enjoying the coolness 
of the projecting shade, and pausing occasionally at the difte- 
rent openings in the foliage to contemplate the beautifal and 
varied views which here presented themselves. The path, gra- 
dually ascending through the wood, conducted us at length to 
the summit of the hill, which forms the northern barrier of the 
valley, 

At this point a huge mass of rock, projecting abruptly for- 
waid over the valley, forms a perpendicular precipice, two or 
three hundred fect in height, which has received the name of 
the Lover’s Leap. The most vivid powers of imagination 
would fail in depicturing to ihe mind a scene of such romantic 
and interesting beauty as nature here spreads before the view. 
The eye, from this elevated situation, comprehends every part 
of the deep gien below ; catches at intervals the waters of the 
stream, rushing impetuously over rocks displaced from the cliffs 
above, and contrasting their silvery foam with the dark foliage 
of the overhanging woods ; traces to the left, the glen gradu- 
ally expanding into an open, champaign country, bounded by 
the azure expanse of the sea, and to the right, embraces a beau- 
tifal landscape, in which are seen the picturesque castle and 
demesne of Powerscourt, surmounted behind by the lofty and 
tugged hills which form the interior of the county. An inte- 
resting feature in the prospect from this point is the elevated 
peak of the Great Sugar-Loaf mountain, rising over the woods 
which cloathe the opposite precipitous side of the valley, and 
seeming to look defiance upon the smaller objects around it. 
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Nor is the eye the only sense gratified by the loveliness of this 
view. The roaring of the stream in its rocky channel beloy 
comes to the ear at this distance a mellowed and musical sound. 
harmorizing well with the general character of the scenery, 
and rendering still more vivid the emotions which its beauty 
must excite in every susceptible mind. 

Our walk through the Dargle was by ne means a solitay 
one. We met several parties engaged in the contemplation 
of the same objects by which we had been so much delighted: 
and observed, at the bottom of the valley, au artist attempting 
to convey to his canvas a resemblance of ihe surrounding 
beauties; an undertaking which nature seemed to laugh to 
scorn. It must be allowed however, that the characteristic fem 
tures in the scenery of the Dargie are of frequent occurrence 
in all mountainous districts, and that their privcipal disting 
tion arises from the grandeur of the scale on which they are 
here exhibited. 

The woods in the Dargle consist chiefly of oak and ash ; end 


from the growth and size of the trees, as well as from their pe 


culiar beauty in this situation, they form a most valuable pro 
perty to the possessors. The lands to the north of the glen 
elong to Lord Powerscourt: those of Tinnahinch, which lie 
to the south, are the property of the patriotic and eloquent 
Grattan: a man to whose abilities and ardent zeal for the inte 
rests of his country, a splendid testimony was borne by the 
Irish parliameut, in their almost unanimous, thougi unsolicited 
vote of 50,0001. as a recompence for his public ees) ‘ 





INTERESTING TRIAL, 


“ 
SINGULAR INTREPIUDITY. 
TUE KING VERSUS MAURICE NOONAN. 


N this case, tried at the Cork assizes, the prisoner stood in- 
dicted for a burglary, and atteu ptto rob the house of Sit 
John Purcell, at Highfort, on the night of the 11th of March 
last. The trial excited considerable interest, and the court was 
crowded at an early houron Monday; every body seemed 
anxious to hear the narration of a transaction, in which on one 
side, though the guilt exhibited may be but too frequently 
equalled, the courage and intrepidity and coolness displayed oa 
the other, has never been exceeded, and seldom indeed has it 
been matched in the history of human resolution. , 
Sir John Purcell, the first witness called, said, that on te 
night of the 11th March Jast, about one o’clock at vight, and 
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he had retired to bed, he heard some noise outside the window 
of his parlour. He slept on the ground floor, in a room imme- 
diately adjoining the parlour. There was a door from one room 
into the other, but this having been found inconvenient, and 
there being another passage from the bed-chamber more ac- 
commodating, it was nailed up, and some of the furniture of 
the parlour placed against it. Shortly after Sir John heard the 
poise in front of his house, the windows of the parlour were 
dashed in, and the noise occasioncd by the feet of the robbers 
in kaping from the windows down upon the parlour, appeared 
to denote a gang not less than |4 in number, as it struck him. 
He immediately got out of bed, and the first determination he 
took being to make resistance, it was with no small mortifica- 
tion that he reflected upon the un-armed condition in which he 
was.placed, being destitute of a single weapon of the ordinary 
sort. In this state he spent little time in deliberation, as it al- 
most immediately occurred to him, that having supped in the 
bed-chamber on that night, a knife had been left behind by ac- 
cident, and he instantly proceeded to grope in the dark for this 
weapon, which, happily, he found, before the door, leading 
from the parlour into the bed-chamber, had been broke open. 
While he stood in calm but resolute expectation that the pro- 
gress of the robbers would soon lead them to his bed-chamber, 
be heard the furniture which had been placed against the 
nailed-up door expeditiously displaced, and immediately after- 
wards this door was burst open. ‘The moon shone with grea 
brightness, and when this door was thrown open, the light 
streaming in through three large windows in the parlour, al- 
forded Sir John a view that might have made an intrepid spirit 
nota little apprehensive. His bed-room was darkened to ex- 
cess, in consequence of the shutters of the windows, as well as 
the curtains, being closed ; and thus, while he stood enveloped 
in darkness, he saw, standing before him, by the brightness of 
the moon-light, a body of men, all armed, and of those who 
were in the van of the gang, he observed that afew were 
blackened. Armed only with this case-knife, and aided only by 
adauntless heart, he took his station by the side of the door, 
and in a moment after, one of the villains entered from the 
parlour into the dark room. Instantly upon .advaneing, Sir 
Jolin plunged the knife at him, the point of which entered 
under the right arm, and m a line with the nipple, andso home 
Was the blow sent, that the knife passed into the robber’s body, 
until Sir John’s hand stopped its further progress. Upon re- 
ceiving this thrust, the villain reeled back into the parlour, cry- 
ing out blasphemously that he was killed, and shortly after ano- 
ther advanced, who was reecived in a similar manner, and who 
also staggered back into the parlour, crying out that he was 
Wounded, A voice from the outside gave orders to fire into 
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the dark room, upon which a man stept forward with a. shoy 
gun in his hand, which had the butt broken off at the smal}, 
aud which had a piece of card tied round the barrel and stoc 
near theswell. As this fellow stood in the act to fire, Sir Joby 
had the amazing coolness to look at his intended murderer, and, 
without betraying any audible emotion whatever, that might 
point out the exact spot which: he was standing in, he calmly 
calcu‘ated his own safety, from the shot which was preparing 
for him. He saw ihat the contents of the piece were likely 
to pass close to his breast, without menacing him with at leas 
any serious wound; and in this state of firm and manly 
expectation, he stood, without flinching, until the piece wa 
fired, and its contents harmlessly lodged in the wall. Lt wa 
loaded with a brace of bullets and three slugs. 

As soon as the robber fired, Sir John made a pass at him 
with the knife, and wounded him in the arm, which he 
repeated again in a-moment, with similar effect ; and, as the 
others had done, the villain upon being wounded, retired, ex- 
claiming that he was wounded. The robbers immediately 
rushed forwards from the parlour into the dark room, and 
then it was that Sir John’s mind recognised the deepest sense 
of danger, not to be oppressed by it, however, but to su. 
mount it. He thouglit that all chance of preserving his 
own life was over, and he resolved to sell that life still dearer 
to his intended murderers, than even what they had alieady 
paid forthe attempt to deprive him of it. He did not low 
a momentatfter the villains had entered the room, to act with 
the determination he had adopted—he struck at the fourth 
fellow with his knife, and wounded him, and at the same 
instant he received a blow on the head, and found himself 
groppled with. He shortened his hold of the knife, and 
stabbed at the fellow with whom he found himself engaged. 
The floor being slippery from the blood of the wounded 
man, Sir John» and his adversary both fell, and while 
they were on the ground, Sir Jobn thinking that his 
thrusts with the knife, though made with all his force, 
did not seem to produce the decisive eflect which they had 
in the beginning of the conflict, he examined the point ol 
his weapon with his finger, and found that the blade of it bad 
been bent near the point. As he lay struggling on the 
ground he endeavoured, but unsuccesfully, to straighten the 
curvature in the kuife, but while one hand was employed in 
this attempt, he perceived that the grasp of his adversary was 
losing its constraint and pressure, and in a moment or two 
after he found himself shortly released from it—the limbsot 
the robber were in fact unnerved by death. Sir John found 
that this fellow hada sword in his hand, and this he imme- 
diately seized and gave several blows with it, his knife being no 
longet 
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jonger serviceable—at length the robbers finding so many 
of their party had teen killed or wounded, employed them- 
selves in removing the bodies, and Sir John took this opportu- 
nity of retiring into a place a little apart from the house, 
where he remained for ashort time. They dragged their com- 
pamions into the parlour, and having placed chairs with the 
backs upwards, by means of those they lifted the bodies out of 
the windows, and afterwirds took them away. When the 
robbers retired, Sir John returned to the house, and called up 
aman servant from bis bed, who during this long and bloody 
conflict had not appeared, and had consequently received 
from his master warm and loud upbraidings for his cowardice. 
—Sir John tien placed his daughter-in-law and grand 
child, who were his only inmates, in places of safety, and took 
such precautions as circumstances poinied out ’till the day- 
light appeared. Thenext day the alarm having been given, 
search was made after the robbers, and Sir John having 
gone to the louse of the prisoner Maurice Noonan, upon 
searching, he touuad concealed under his bed the identical 
short gun with which one of the robbers had fired at him. 
Noonan was immediately secured and sent to gaol, and upon 
being visited by Sir John Purcell, he acknowledged that Sir 
Jolin “ had like to do forhim,” and was proceeding to show, 
(antil Sir John prevented him), the wounds he had received 
from the knife in his arms. 

An accomplice of the name of John Daniell Sullivan was 
produced, who deposed, that he was one of the party that 
met at Noonan’s house to rob I[lighfort-house—ihat they 
were nive in number, and had arms—that the prisoner was one 
of the number, and that he carried a small gua. Upon the 
gun (which was in cour:), being produced, with which 
Sir John Purcell had been fired at, the witness said it was that 
with which the prisoner was armed the night of the attack. 
Witness said he did not go into Mr. Parcell’s house— 
that two men were killed and three severe.y W ounded, out 
of the nine of which the party consisted. ile said ne was 
induced to come forward and give evidence, upon hearing 
that two men of the names of Cushing, ‘who were ianocent, 
were accused of being of the party that a‘tacked Sir John 
Purcell’s house. He said he did not hear that informations 
had been sworn against him before he delivered himself into 
custody. 

The witness stood a long and rigorous examination by 
Mr. O'Connell—but none of the facts seemed to ve shaken, 
though every use was made of the guilty character of te 
witness, 

The prisoner made no defence, and Judze Mayne then 
proceeded to charge the jury iu a manner the most — 
anc 
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and perspicuous, and at the same time earnestly exacting 
for the prisoner whatever could be expected from a junction 
of the purest humanity with justice. He commended, with 
due approbation, the bravery and presence of mind displayed, 
through a conflict so unequal and so bloody, by Sir John 
Parcell. The jury, after a few minutes, returned their verdict 
—Guilty. 


Thomas Blake and Cornelius Cogley, were then given in 
charge, accused of being also concerned in the burglary at 
Sir Join Purceli’s. Sir John was called again, who, ing 
more brief manuer, related the circumstance of the attack, 

Jeoha Daniel Sullivan, the accomplice, swore that the 
prisoners were of the party which met on the night of 
the lith of March last, to rob Sir John Parcell’s house— 
that when they came to the house Cogley ran away and 
Jeft the party—that he did not see Blake do any thing. The 
cross-examination went entirely to suew the mora! depravity of 
the witness, 

Mary Noonan, a girl of fifteen, was called up, who said that 
Blake and Cogley, with some others, met at her father’s house 
on the night of the 1ith of March last—that they were armed 
—that when the party were going away, they threatened ber, if 
she told what she had heard and seen. 

Upon being asked by the prisoner’s counsel as to the 
mature of an oath, she said she was ignorant of it, avd did not 
know what perjury meant, She knew nothing of a foture 
state, or of what she was to expect in a future existence, for 
any thing bad she might do. She said it was a bad thing 
to tell a falsehood ; but she had no idea of the obligations 
of an oath in faw or in morality, and seemed to be wholly 
ignorant of the Christian religi 


gion. ‘The prisoners were both 
acquitted. 





Mode of Disciplining the French Conscripts. 


HE French conscripts do not form separate corps. Each 

district of a subprefecture is destined, during five years, 
for the recruit of the same corps of the army; the officers of 
these corps reside in the district, and conduct the conscripts 
of their department to the depot. ‘They are there taught to 
march, to turn to the right and left, to handle the musket. 
They learn to observe the word of command. The apprea- 
ticeship is very superficial ; its duration depends on circum 
stances, and on the occasion the battalions have to be com- 
pleted, It is six weeks, a mouth, or fittcen days ; sometimes 
the 
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the conscripts are sent directly to the army, and are drilled in a 
hurry in the regiment during the moments of inactioa, They 
are taught merely what war requires, and war will perfect. 
Thus initiated, they are incorporated in the companies in the 
places marked by their size. ‘The leaders of their file, their 
right and left hand men, serve as examples to them ; they 
march as they do, and practice supplies the defect of instruc- 
tion. 

The conscripts enter on pay as soon as they are collected 
together in their department, They are paid on the road 
and at the depot, as all the French soldiers are, that is to say, 
very irregularly. ‘The dress is the last object which is thought 
of. Having received the cartouch-box and firelock, they 
commonly spend their time at the depot in the ordinary 
clothes which they bring with them. If on the road they pass 
through a country, either conquered or belonging to an ally, it 
is compelled to clothe them. Of all existing soldiers the 
French have the least advantage in point of appearance, as it 
respects either size, dre8s, equipment, or the handling and 
managing of tiieir arms. A regiment of French infantry 
which has just been filled up with conscripts presents no 
vuiformity to the eye: with the exception of the grenadiers, 
it tas only the appearance of a number of raw recruits, 
picked up in haste, and huddled .together without choice and 
without order. ‘The conscript practises the trade of a soldier 
before he has learned his air. They arethe soldiers of Louis 
the Fourteenth and Frederic the Second, in the last years of 
their wars. 
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PLOUGHING MATCH. 


Nthe 10th of July, 1811, a ploughing match took place 
\% at Market-Luvington, Wilts, when eight ploughs started 
for the prizes. 


Proprietors. Des. of Plough. Ploughmen. Wt. of Dft. 


No, c. q. lb. 
1. Mr. C. Garratt, Beverstone, J. Brown, 2 3 14 
2. Mr. Whitaker, Bratton, J. Newman,2 $3 14 
3. Mr. A. E. Saunders, Ditto, J. Draper, S 1 0 


: ¢ Tickell’s- 2 
4. Mr. R. Hooper, 2 Mill place, § 


+. Mr. C. Garratt, Beverstone, S. Munday,2 


J.Godden,3 2 O 
14 


_ 


t 


6. Mr. B, Hayward, Old Wiltshire, W.Beaven,S O 14 
7 W. Tinker, Esq. Ditto, W. Willett,S 1° O 
8. Ditto, § Nickels 2 op Mattocks 0 14 


¢ Mill place, § 
6 The 
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The prize 1]. to the ploughman, for the best work, was ad- 
judged to No. 8.—Ditto for the.lightest draft, to No. 5.—The 
prize intended to be given to the ploagh that under all circum. 
stances should answer the fariner’s purpose best, was not ad- 
judged. The umpires concluded, that Tickell’s plough, No. 8, 
deserved it, but previous to the match it was agreed that no 
plough should have two prizes. Great merit was due to the 
other ploughs or ploughmen, and 10s. were given to each. The 
meeting was respectably atiended, the scene highly gratifying, 
and all appeared satisfied with the decision of the umpires. 
About eighty sat down to a dinner prepared for them at the 
Green Dragon, Market-Lavington, when a society was formed, 
to be called “ The Lavington Ploughing Society ;” and it was 
resolved that another ploughing match, on ::milar land (which 
was a heavy soil), should. take place in November next, 
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DESCRIPTION of a COMET. 


Comet is an opaque heavenly body, which is very eccen- 
tric, having one of its foci in the centre of the sun. It 
is distinguished not only by its orbit, but likewise by its appear 
ance, from the planets, as being bearded, tailed, and haired; 
bearded when eastward of the sun, and its light marches be- 
fore; tailed when westward of the sun, and the train follows it; 
and haired when diametrically opposite to the sun, having the 
earth between it, and all its tail hid, excepting a few scattered 
rays. . The orbits of comets approaching near to a right line, in 
some ports thereof they go so near the sun, that, according to 
Sir [seac Newton’s computation, their heat is 2000 times as 
great as that of red-hot iron. ‘To this let it be added, from the 
same great author, that these bodies are so far from being such 
tremendous objects as they ave esteemed to be by the vulgar, 
and falsely pretended to be by atheists, that their atmospheres 
being dilated, rarefied, and diffused through the celestial re- 
gions, may be attracted down to the planets, become mingled 
with their atmospheres, aad by that means supply the deficien- 
cies which woul:! otherwise, by continual exhausting, affect this 
and other planets; so that their revolutions, instead of being 
looked on as the harbingers of terror and calamity, should ra 
ther be esteemed a friendly and benevolent visit, wherein they 
bestow such presents to every planet they pass by as are requk 
site to prevent its deeay, and supply its inhabitants with such 
things ws are Necessary to their existence. 

A comet ts one of th: se objects which fill the mind with won- 
‘der, and certainly exhibits a striking proof of the infinite 
power of God, and the astonishing variety of the works of hs 
almighty hand. ° 
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Caution respecting Vicious Dogs. 


T the police-office in Marlborough-street, London, there 
A came on. lately to be heard a complaint brought by a 
green-grocer, residing in the Edgware-road, against a lady in 
the same street, for an injury sustained by his son, who had 
been bit by the lady’s dog, a kind of mongrel cur. 

It appeared that the dog in question was a complete nui- 
sance in the neighbourhood ; for, exclusively of the present 
complainant, who had been attended by a surgeon, there was 
evidence of several other persons having been bit by the nox- 
ious beast. 

The magistrate awarded, that all expences should be paid 
by the owner of the dog, viz. the surgeon’s bill, lost time, Xe. 
and that a written agreement should be made that the animal 
should be tied up or muzzled. This was reluctantly complied 
with, and the owner received the sentence of her beloved mon- 
grel with tears. 





FREEDOM OF WRITING AND SPEECH. 
[From Coleridge’s Friend.]} 


French gentleman, in the reign of Louis XIV. was com- 
paring the French and English writers with all the boast- 
fulness of national prepossession. Sir, (replied an Englishman 
better versed in the principles of freedom than the canons of 
criticism) there are but two subjects worthy the human intel- 
lect: politics and religion, our state here and our state here- 
afier, and on neither of these dare you write. Long may the 
envied privilege be preserved to my countrymen of writing 
and talking concerning both! Nevertheless, it behoves us all 
to consider, that to write or talk concerning any subject with- 
out having previously taken the paias to understand it is a 
breach of the duty which we owe to ourselves, though it may 
be no offence against the laws of the and. The privilege of 
talking, and even publishing nonsense, is necessary ina free 
State; but the more sparingly we make useof it, the better, 


_-_ 





A QUESTION, by Yorick, of Plymouth. 


( F four proportional numbers there is given the third —=14, 
also the sum of the first and secoud == 10, besides the 

second number being subtracted from its square, the remain- 

der is to be the fourth. 

Vol. 51, 5 T Answer 
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Answer, by }. Bullen, of Honinster, to G. S.’s Anagram, inserted July &, 


ONDON I have brought to view, 
Which as the city meant by you. 


We have received the Tike answer from R. Gidley, jun. of Dean 
Prior; J. W.of Charmvath; Caroline Caines, of Lion’s-gate ; Christopher 
Caines, Dorchester; J. Kerby, of Helston; J. Strike, of North Hill, near 
Launceston; W. Bettell, and A. Keen, of Plymooth; J. Austin, of Lmin. 
ster; W. Bickham, of Spring Gardens, near Ashburton; J. Pitman, and 
J. Byrt, of Shepton Maliet; and G. Couch, jun of German’s. 








$$ ____- 


Answer, by F. W. of Charmouth, to A. Keen’s Rebus, inserted july 8. 


First thought of one thing, and then of another, 
At leagth I concluded that JOSEPH’s your brother. 


*,* J. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston ; Caroline Caines, at Lion's 
gate; Christopher Caines, Dorchester; J. Kerby, of Helston ; J. Sansom, 
un. of Warcham; W. Bettell, of Plymouth; |. Pitman, and T. Byrt, ot 

hepton Mallet; and G. Couch, jun. of St, German’s, have also answered 
this rvbus. 





A REBUS, by J. Pitman, of Shepton Mallet. 





EBUSIAN bards, well vers’ in lore, 
A tumult for my first explore; 
Take four-sixths ot the same ; 
Then for my next a pronoun find; 
A oum’ral third you'll call to mind; 
And last a metal name: 
Connect the parts in order true, 
A village then you'll brmg in view; 
‘The same in Somerset pou'll see, 
The place of my nativity. 





A CHARADE, by ¥. Chapple, of Colitridge. 


HE daring, bold, and daring tar, 
Was never known my first to be ; 
But bravely stands the shock of war, 
Undaunted meets his enemy. 


When Sol retires to distant skies, 
And leaves the fast declining year ; 

When nature’s work a desart lies, 
My second then will soon appear : 


Free from my whole each Briton stands, 
When hissing bullets round him tly ; 

Nor fears proud Gallia’s hostile bands, 
Resolv’d to conquer or to die. 
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For the WeexLty ENTERTAINER. 
Native Valour: Or, The British Lion. ' 


w= the lion is rous’d, and indignant appears, 
The true British spirit of old, 

His voice, we discover, awakens the fears 
Of a tyrant deceitful and bold. 


How imposing th’ attitude Britons sustain 
His army and threats to defy! 

The rights of their snug little island maintain; 
lo preserve them—or nobly to die. 

Where the interest of one is the interest of all, 
The state each and all will defend; 

And embattle themselves, at the national call, 
*Till their contests in victory end. 


Secure in their union, and patriot might, 
At menac’d invasion they smile ; 

And would glory to meet it, by day or by night, 
On the decp-moated shores of their isle. 


The pages of history prove how they’ve burn’d 
At the thought of subjection design'd; 
On their arms have relied, and vindictively spurn’d i 
The anger of nations combin’d, i 


No numbers they count on, but fly to contend 
With the foes of established law ; 

The afflicted relieve, and the injuc’d befriend, 
And succour with freedom bestow, 


Over allies oppress’d they present a broad shield, 
And firmness with courage display : 

Fuil many a laurel they’ve won in the field, 
And the ocean confesses their sway. 


No changes of climate, no hardships severe, 
Nor dangers a tremor create ; 

What then can affect their intrepid career, 
Or their desp’rate prowess abate ? 


To search for their foes they will traverse the seas; 
To meet them is certain success ; 

The honours of battle they eagerly seize, 
And are never contented with less. 


The shores of the Baltic, and India’s warm clime, 
With nations more near and remote, 

Have appear’d, in their turn, on the records of-time, 
To witness how Britons have fought. 


Must Europe, then, bleed, and degraded still, 
With ample and suitable tneans 
To force yon invincible legions to fly, 
And hurl back the despot his chains? 
How 
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How fallen the kingdoms! How abject their state! 
Cajol’d, and outrag’d by his schemes ; 
His fraternal embrace is a savage-like hate, 
And his hatred torture’s extremes, 
Depriv’d of their rights, and abandon’d to sighs, 
Will they always remain as they are ? 
Will they never, like Britons, unitedly rise, 
And recover their freedom by war? 
Had such national ardour pervaded the whole, 
Devoid of distrust and alarms, 
The genius of France must have own’d the controul 
Of their unity, courage, and arms, 


MARCUS. 














































LIBERTY’s COAST. 


A SONG, WRITTEN BY We T. FITZGERALD, ESQ. 


HILE the sailors of England command on the main, 
And our soldiers triumphant are honour’d in Spain, 
Let us, who at home guard our children and wives, 
Defend this bless’d isle at the risk of our lives! 


For where is the spot, which the sun ever saw, 

So favour’d of Heaven with freedom, by law? 
Where each man may gather the harvest he sows, 
And the house that he builds is his castle he knows! 


If the tyrant should ever attempt to enslave 

This island, so fam’d on the land and the wave, 

We have hearts and have hands that would soon make him feel 
How sharp is the point of the true British steel! 


For th’ sometimes we quarrel at home for a feather, 
Let the foe but appear, he’d unite us together ; 

Then an end would be put to his pride and his boast, 
And oppression be shipw reck’d on liberty’s cuast ! 


For as long as our shores shall be wash’d by the sea, 
We will scorn to be slaves, and will die or live free. 
Chen join with me, Britons, and let us all sing, 

Long life and good health to the prince and the king! 


SONNET, 


Written Extempore, while contemplating at my Bed-Room Window in the 


Evening. 


ERE, at my basement, oft I sit, and muse 
Upon that creature, which the world calls man ; 

And think how wide, how strange are all his views, 

How smail the thread of life, how short the span, 
For still some new ideas haunt his brain, 

Imagination raises them on high, 
And while he siedfastly pursues his aim, 

He stili furgets thar he is dovin’d to die: 
Vain thoughtless man! how pitifully vain! 

Why build thy hopes upon thts sandy shore? 
And why so strive that happincss to gain, 

Vi bich is but glariness, empty, paltry, poor? 
Seek a subline: seat, where suuls serenely rest, 
And fiy this polish’d world, which is but pomp at best. 


Wolverbampion, EDWAKD PELLY: 





